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Written for the Port Folio. 
To — 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY¥. 


Paint Nature in her loveliest form— 
And simplest dress—with matchless art 
Deseribe the cataract—the storm— 
But never sketch the human heard 
That mutable mysterious thing 
That mocks thy powerful imaging. 


Deseribe each scene of tranquil joy, 
That e’re in poet’s fancy dwelt; 
Gay thoughts, and hopes withoat alloy, 
For these, perhaps, thyself hath felt. 
But leave, Ah! leave the Acart, to those 
Who know its conflicts, and ite woes. 


Thou may’st pourtray the mountain stream— 
The Ocean storm—with.pen of fire, 
Or rove in fancy’s golden dream 
Lull'd by the whispers of the Lyre. 
But leave that subtle thing, the heart 
Which baffies and eludes thy art. 


Sketch gorgeous scenes of pomp and pride 
Or waft us in thy magie car— 
To some arecadian vale —where glide 
Blest hours, from pomp and pride afar— 
But know, the Acart must ever be, 
A sealed volume unto thee, 
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From the Amulet for 1829. 
THE FISHERMAN. 


It was as calm an evening as ever came 
from Heaven,—the sky and the earth were 
tranquil, as if no storm from the one had 
ever disturbed the repose of the other: and 
even the ocean—that great highway of the 
world—lay as gentle as if its boson had 
never betrayed,—as if no traveller had ever 
stunk to death initsembrace. The sun had 
gone down, and the pensive twilight would 
have reigned over nature, but for the moon 
which rose in full orbed beauty, the queen | 
of an illimitable world, to smile upon the | 
goodly thing's of ours, and to give aradiance | 
ind a glory to all she shone upon. It was 
an hour and a scene that led the soul to the 
contemplation of Him who never ceases to 
Watch over the works he has made and 
whose protecting care displays itself alike 
Upon the solid land and the trackless wastes 

the deceitful sea. 

On the western coast of the county of | 
Devon, which has been termed, and, it may 
be added, justly, ‘the garden of England,’ 


|side of the door were scattered the lines 
jand nets and baskets that betokened the 


V ones ‘ ~ I! calling of the owner, and the fisherman was | 
TERMS.—The Port Folio is published for the |) taking his farewell for the night, of hishap- || height, when once more 


|| py loving family, 


who were bidding him 


water intotheteacups, Still the breakfast 
'yemained untouched. 
The sun was now soaring to his meridian 
the family assem- 
ibled in their humble dwelling, the prop 


God speed’ on his voyage. A fine ol! man | of the whole was yet wanting. They sat 
}was leaning his arms on the railing, and |down to a cheerless meal, the seats at 
| talking to an interesting girl whose hand either side of the wife remained vacant.— 
|| lay upon the shoulder of a younger sister. ‘The old man was the only individual who 
|| The stout fisherman, dressed in his rough | appeared to anticipate no evil; but he has- 
|| jerkin, and large boots that reached far a- | tily finished his breakfast and went forth. 
j, bove the knees, was in the act of kissing a} The noon was rapidly passing, and the 
|| little cherub, who seemed half terrified at | sun had already given tokens of the glor 
|| being elevated su high as the father's lips;'! of his departure, when the fisherman’s wife 
| while the wife and mother, with her infant | having lulled her infant asleep, went her- 
||nursling on her lap, was looking anxiously | self to the hill that commanded an exten- 
|| upon her husband as she breathed the part-' sive view of the wide spread ocean. All 
\|ing biessing, and the prayer for his safe re- || the little household soon assembled on the 
jjturn, A little boy, the minature of his | spot, but no boat was seen upon the waters 
}| father in countenance and in dress, bearing _—nothing that could give hope except the 
|| a huge boat cloak across his shoulders, and | aspect of the waves which looked too pla- 
|| the lantern that was to give light when the ‘cid to be dangerous. 

|}moon departed, completed the group—if ‘Their deep dread was no longer to be 
||\we except a noble Newfoundland dog, | concealed; and while the old man paced to 
|| some steps in advance of the party, watch-'/ and fro, looking earnestly at brief intervals 
|| ing for the nod to command his march to a | over the lonely sea, the mother and daugh- 


|| kind of pier where the fisherman and his 
|| boy were to embark. ‘Good luck, good 
j luck!’ exclaimed the old man; ‘good luck 
jand safe home again, John: ye want no 
|| more but God’s blessing, and that ye may 
|| have for asking; but ye may as well take 
||mine too,—God bless ye, and gogd by to 
il ye.” 


|| The blessing was heartily echoed by his , 


|| kind partner and his children, and whistling 
jlas he went, with his boat heck on his 
|; shoulder, his dog Neptune before, and his 


- |'boy following, he trudged along to the 


|| beach. 


|| With the earliest dawn of morning the 
|| fisherman’s family were astir; the elder girl 
|'was busily arranging their little parlor, 
|| while the younger was preparing .he break- | 
fast table, and the mother spreading before 
| the fire the clothes of her husband and her 
boy. An hour passed, and she grew some- 
| what uneasy that he had remained abroad 
|, beyond the usual period of his return.— 
| Another hour had elapsed, when she said 
‘to her futher, ‘Father, go out to the hillock, 
|and try if you can see his sail upon the wa- 
te1; he seldom stays out so long when the, 
|sea is calor and the weather fair; my little 
| boy was not quite well last night, and this 
alone should have hastened him home.’ 
The old man went forth, and one by one 


| 


his grand children followed him, until the, 
| mother was left alone, rocking the cradle 


of her unconscious babe. After the lapse 
of another hour, her daughter entered with 
news that a neighbour had spoken to her 
father in the night, and that he would cer- 
tainly be soon home, 


‘God grant it!’ said she, and she spoke in 
a tone of deep anxiety—‘he never was 
away so long but once, and that was when 


ter were sobbing audibly. 

‘Fearless let him be whose trust is in his 
God!’ exclaimed the father. The sentence 
wos uttered involuntarily, but it had its ef- 

| fect. 

‘Ay,’ said the mother, ‘he always trusted 
in his God, and God will not forsake him 
now.’ 

‘Do you remember, Jane,’ continued the 
old man, ‘how often Providence was with 
ime, amid the storm and: the wreck, when 

help from man was far off, and would have 
been uscless if near”—And they cheered 
}and encouraged one another to hope the 
| best,—but to submit to the decree of Hea- 
‘ven, whether it came as the gentle dew to 
‘nourish, or as the heavy rain to oppress.— 
From that hillock which overlooked the 
ocean, ascended the mingled prayers that 
God would not leave them desolate. 

The fisherman—the object of their hopes 

and fears—had been very successful during 

|the night, when at day break, as he was 
| preparing to return home, he remembered 
his promise to bring with him some sea- 
weed to manure the potatoe plot behind 
his cottage. He was then close to rocks 
which were only discernable at low water; 
|, he pulled for them, jumped on shore, fas- 
| tened the painter ef his boat to a jutting 
|| part of a cliff, and took his boat hook with 
him. 

He colleeted a sufficient quantity of the 

! weed, but in his eagerness to obtain it, had 
| wandered from the landing place, when he 
|| heard his boy loudly hallooing and exclaim- 
ling that the painter was loose. He rushed 
j\instantly towards the boat, which was then 
|; Several vards off; the boy was vainly en- 

deavoring to use both the oars, and Nep- 

tune, the faithful dog, was running back- 
i} wark, howling fearfully, as if conscious of 


Upon such an evening a group had assem- | he saved the crew of the ship Mary; and) jis master’s danger, at one moment about 


bled around one of the 
gs. The habitation was built in the style | 
of olden time, when comfort was the prin- } 
cipal object of the projector. 


nigh made his grave.’ 
Again she stirred the fire, again arranged 


shermen’s cotta-| then the whirl of the sinking vessel well to plunge into the waves and joinhim, and 


\the next licking the face and hands of the 
| child, as if he foresaw that for him his pro- 


At either | the clothes before it, and poured some hot tection would be moet needed. 
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The fisherman perceiving at once the | 
desperate nature of his situation, the tide 


he knew was coming in rapidly, and his/| still lowed—he could reason so much. He | 

nd Ti . »* ' 
hope of escape was at an end, when he per-||opened his eyes, and faintly murmured 
The flow of 


ccived that his boy, in his effort to use the 
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minute had passed since the salt sea touch- 
ed his lips; this was impossible if the tide 


forth—Oh God be merciful.’ 


THE CHURCH BELLS, 


BY MRS. 


' 

| HEMANS. 

| The sweet sound wafts along on the soft summer 
breeze, 


oars, had let one of them fall overboard.— || the ocean had indeed ceased; there he stood || 4g jt fies o'er the hill top and flits through the trees 


‘Father, father,’ exclaimed the poor lad, || 
‘what shall I do’”’—the boat was at this/! 
moment so distant that his distracted parent || 
could scarcely hear the words, but he called |; 
out to him as loud as he could to trust in|, 
God, the father of the fatherless. He then Ht 
stood resigned to the fate which awaited | 
him, and watched the drifting boat in peril | 
from the fatal rocks. He had offered up a} 
brief prayer to the throne of mercy, when) 
in an instant, a light broke upon his mind. | 
‘Great God!’ he exclaimed, ‘1 may yet be! 
saved.’ With the energy of hope battling |) 
with despair, he collected all the stones| 
nround him, and heaped them rapidly up on 
the highest ledge of rocks—it was indeed 
wonderful how he could have gathered so 
many in so short a time, but the Almighty || 
a¥e strength to his arm, and he was labor. | 
ing not for life merely, but for beings still |, 
dearer to him. The tide came on, on, on, || 
and soon obliged him to quit his work. He 
then mounted the pile he had heaped, 
planted his boat-hook firmly in one of the || 
creyices of the cliff, and prepared to strug- || 
gle for existence:— but his heart failed him, 
when he considered how slight was the pos- | 
sibility that the waters would not rise || 
above his head. Still, he determined to do 
all he could to preserve life. The waves’ 
were not rough, and the boat-hook suppor- || 
ted him. | 
The awful moment rapidly approached; 
the water had reached his knees; but he 
stood firmly and prayed that he might be 
preserved. On, on, on, it came, slowly and 
gently, but more fearfully than if it had 
raged around its destined prey; soon it || 
reached his waist, and he prayed that it 
might go no higher. On, on, on, it came, | 
and his shoulders were covered—hope died 
witbin him, and he thought of himself no! 
longer, but of those who were so dear to 
him—his wife, his children, and his father, 
--it was for blessings on them that he then 
implored Heaven. Still, on, on, on, it 
came, and he was forced to raise his head 
to keep as long as possible from death; his 
reason was alinost gone, his breath grew 
feeble, his limbs chilled; he panted, and his 
prayer became almost gurgling murmurs. | 
The blood rushed to his head; his eye-balls || 
glared as if they would start from their 
sockets. lle closed them with an effort, 
and thought for the last time on the home | 
that would be soon so wretched! 
images were before him—-each swell of the 
waves seemed as if the fiends were forcing 
him downward, and the cry of the sea-bird 
was like their yells over their victim. He 
was gasping, choaking, for he had not 


{| 
1| 
{| 


} 


strength to keep his head above the waves; | 


every moment it was splashing upon him, 
and each convulsive start that followed on- 
ly aroused him to the consciousness, if con- 
sciousness it could be called, that the next | 
plunge would be his last. | 
Merciful powers!—at the very moment, | 
when the strength and spirit of man had || 
left him, and the cold shudder of death had 
come on, he felt that the tide rose no high- | 
er. His eyes opened, closed, and a fearful | 
laugh troubled the waters! They eddied! 
in his throat, and the bubbles floated! 
around his lips—but they rose no higher— 
that he knew—again and again his bosom 
heaved with a deep sob, as he drew in his 


breath, and gave it forth in agony. | 


motionless; but praying and weeping— 
thinking of his beloved home, and hoping 
that his place there might not be forever 
vacant. The waters in a short time sub- 
sided, and he was enabled to stretch his 


chill limbs, and then to warm them by ex-| 


ercise. Soon the rock was left dry as be- 
fore, and the fisherman kneit down upon 
that desolate spot among the billows—hid 
his face in his hands, and praised and bless- 
ed his Creator—his Preserver! 

Oh! it was the well known bark of his 
faithful dog that he heard above the waves; 
in another moment the creature was licking 
his pale cheek. He was saved—he was 
saved: for his own boat had touched the 
shore, and his own boy wasin his arms! He 


had been drifted to the land, and had easi- |, 
jly found those who had rowed hard for the || To still the spirit’s vain repining, 


chance of saving his father’s life. 
‘Now homeward, homeward!’ he ex- 
claimed.—‘Homeward, homeward" echoed 


'| the child, and Neptune jumped and barked 
jat the welcome sound. 


|| On the mild airs of Ifeaven ‘tis peacefully borne, 
| And ‘tis kissed by the joy-breathing zephyrs of mor, 
Not Araby’s rich and spicy gales, 
Nor fair Italia’s smiling vales, 
|} Not the loveliest flower in Flora’s train, 
|| Not poesy’s sweetest and tenderest strain, 
| Not musick’s rich note, though my soul will rise 
| On its dulcet sounds to the bright blue skies; 
Not each, not all, can such bliss impart 
To my listening ear—to my grateful heart! 
i Oh, hark! for again it is floating near, 
| That sound to the Christian’s soul so dear; 
|| The note which calls him from earthly things, 
|| And bids him soar on devotion’s wings; 
| Which leads him aside from the world’s dull road, 
| To the haven of peace—to the house of God! 
| Ye sacred bells! yes, sweet do ye come, 
it To call me again to my heart's best home, 
'| To calm my breast’s unruly strife, 
To smocth the rugged cares of life, 


|| By thoughts with holy comfort shining. 
| 


{| 
| 
O! long on peace’s silvery wing, 
|| May ye pious joy to my country bring! 
| May your cheerful sounds still gently swell 


7 . || The air, as it floats through each breezy dell; 
The fisherman's family was still suppli-') and as they rise o’er the city’s din, 
cating Providence upon the hillock that | May they hush the tumult of strife and sin: 
overlooked the deep, when the old man)| From the clashings of interest and sordid care, 
started from his knees, and exclaimed, ‘We May they lead each soul to the lowly prayer; 
are heard! there is a speck upon the dis- | M@y they sooth the mourner’s wounded breast, 
tant waters.’ |) And oom Sepa fears . ap _ ; 
, | May they plume the wings of the fainting sou 
‘Where, where?’ was echoed by the For its final flight—for its heavenly goal! 
group; and he pointed out what he hoped || 
to be the absent boat. They eagerly strain- 
el their eyes, but could see nothing, ina 
few moments, however, all perceived a sail; | 
still it was impossible to tell the direction! ~yy— BEST BAT IN THE SCHOOL. 
in which its course lay. 
Then was the agony of suspense; it con-|| ‘It is the best bat in the school, I call it 
tinued, however, but for a short time; a|| Mercandotti, for its shape. Look at its 
boat was evidently advancing towards the || face; run your hand over the plane.  Itis 





SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 





|Shore; in a few minutes, they could clearly | smoother than 4 looking-glass. I was a 


perceive a man at the bow, waving his hat || month suiting myself; and I chose it out of 
sbove his head, and soon after the well)a hundred. I would not part with it forits 
known bark of Neptune was borne to them || weight in gold; and that exquisite knot! 
by the breeze. The family rushed to the || lovelier to me than a beauty’s dimple, You 
extremity of the rude pier, and the loud |! may fancy how that drifts. 1 hit a ball 
huzza of the fisherman was answered by the! yesterday from this very spot to the wick- 


| ‘welcome, welcume,’ of his father, and the || ets in the upper shooting fields; six runs 


almost insrticulate ‘thank God? of his wife.|| clear and hardly touched it. There is not 

And now all was joy and happiness in the || such another piece of wood in England.— 
cottage, where there had been so much/| Collyer would give his ears for it, and that 
wretchedness; the fisherman, his boy, and | would be a long price, as Golightly says— 
his dog, were safe fiom the perils of the), Do take it in your hand, Courtnay; but 
great deep: but he would return no answer || plague on your clumsy knuckles! you know 


to questions, as to what had detained him |} as much of a bat, as a Hottentot of the lon- 


Horrible || so long beyond the usual hour of his return. 


||gitude, or a Guinea-pig of the German 


||*Wait, my wife,’ said he, ‘until we have | flute.’ 

|dressed and refreshed ourselves, and you|| I believe I was tolerably good natured, 
| shall know all, but before we do either, let || but the Honorable Ernest Adolphus Volant 
‘us bless God for his mercy, for out of great ! was exorbitant in the frequency and the 
| variety of his drafts upon my sympathy.— 

Never was there a more sincere or more '| He wore seven waistcoats in a week, an 

exrnest prayer offered up to the Giver of | each, for its brief day, was as single in its 
j all goodness, than ascended from that hum- beauty as the rainbow. In May, Milward’s 
| ble dwelling. And when the fisherman had | shoes were unequalled: in June, Ingalton’s 


} 
| 


' danger hath he preserved me.’ 


'| told his tale, how fervently did they all re- | were divine. He lounged in Poet’s Walk, 
peat the words that had given them so'|over a duodecimo, and it was the sweetest 
much consolation in the morning: \|edition that ever went into a waistcoat 
‘Fearless let him be whose trust is in his | pocket. The colt they were breaking for 
God! him in Leicestershire, the detonator he had 
'' bespoken of Charles More, the fishing rod 
which had come from Bermuda, the flageo- 

| let he had won at the rafle—they were all 


HOME. 


Stay at home and take an old man's council; for a short season perfection: he had always 
Seek not to bask you by a stranger's hearth; tI et b t bat in th P school.’ 
Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire, t ae est Dat in ine ity followed 
Domestic food is wholesome, though ‘tis homely; ; The same whimsical propensity 

him through life. Four years after we ba 


|| And foreign dainties poisonous, though tasteful. 
Shakespeare, ‘made our last voyage to Monkey Island, 
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ve ——---- Sst: 
‘the best skiff that ever was built,’ I found l manuscript discourses; she had dark hair, | THE LEGENDARY. 
him exhibiting himself m Hyde Park, ‘on || black eyes, and a fond love of poetry; she = 
the best horse that ever was mounted.’ A/| danced like a wood-nymph, and her name 1 From the New Monthiy Magaxine. 
minute was sufficient for compliments; and || was Mary. | , . — 
the Honorable Ernest Adolphus Volant|| He has lived since his marriage a very | THE LOVERS’ LEAP. 
launched out forthwith into a raphsody on. quiet life. Volant Hall is deliciously situ-'| Ina part of France not a hundred miles 
the merits of the proud animal he bestrode , ated in the best county in England. If you, from the fine port of St. Malo, stands a‘town 
—Kremlin. ‘Do you know any thing ofa) go thither, you must go prepared with the | containing some eight thousand inhabitants. 
herse? Look at his shoulder. Upon my tone, or at least with the countenance of|! Anciently a fortified place of considerable 
honour, it is a model for a sculptor. [ hate 'approbation and wonder. He gives you of}: strehgth, it is pitched on the pinnacle of a 
your smart dressy creatures, as slender as course, mutton, such as no other pasture high hill, with its antique battlements, 
agrey hound, and as tender as a gazelle, | fattens, and ale, such as no other cellar) covered with time’s livery, the green ivy 
that Iddk as if they had been stabled in a'jbrews. The stream that runs through his || and the yellow lichen, still frowning over 
drawing room; I like to have plenty of bone | park supplies him with trout of unprece- | the peaceful valleys around, and crowning, 
under me. Seriously, I think there is not dented beauty and delicacy; and he could || the rocky ridge which confines the river 
such another horse in the kingdom.’ tdetect a patridge that had ‘Seasted in his! Rance. That valley of the Rance is as 
But before a month had gone by, the | woods, amidst the bewildering confusion of || lovely as any in Europe; now spreading 
Honorable Ernest Adolphus Volant was|a Lord Mayor’s banquet. Every thing, |! out for miles, it offers a wide basin for the 
ambling down the ride, in another pair of! within doors and without, has wherewithall | river, which, extending in proportion, looks 
stirrups. ‘Oh, yes!’ when I inquired after, to attract and astonish,—the melon and the |! ]ike a broad lake; sow contracting to a 
the best horse in England’y—‘Kremlin is a magnolia, the stable and the dairy, the || narrow gorge, it confines the stream be- 
magnificent animal; but then, ufter all, his, mounting of his mother’s spectacles, and tween gigantic rocks, that rise abruptly 
proper place is with the hounds. One |/the music of his wife’s piano. ‘The last | from its edge and sombre woods, that dip 
might as well wear ‘one’s scarlet in a ball time I was with him he had a theme to de-|/their very branches in its waters. But it 
room as ride Bremlin in the Park. And so scant upon which made his eloquence | is where the town which I have just men- 
I have bo’t Mrs. Davenant’s Bijou, and a) more than usually impassioned. An heir || tioned first bursts upon the sight, that the 
perfect Bijou she is:—throws out her little | was just born to the Volant acres. An ox!! scenery is peculiarly picturesque. Wind- 
feet like an opera dancer, and tosses her! was roasted and a barrell pierced in every ‘ing through a deep defile of rocks which 
head as if she knew that her kneck was ir-| meadow; the noise of fiddles was incessant | cut off the neighboring view, and throw a 
resistable.? And so the Honorable Ernest | for a week, and the expenditure of powder || dark shadow over the stream, the river sud- 
Adolphous Volant trotted off ona ‘smart, would have lasted a Lord High Admial for | denly turns a projecting point of its shores, 
dressy creature, as slender as a greyhound, | atwelvemonth. It was allowed by all the | and a landscape of unequalled beagy opens 
and as tender as a gazelle, that looked as if} country that there never was so sweet aon the sight. Rich wooded valleys with 
it had been stabled in a drawing room. | child as little Adolphus. | soft green slooping sides, broken with 
It isa pity that Volant has been prevent- Well, well! Let a man be obliging to | crags, and diversified with hamlets, are 
ed by indolence, a doting mother, and four | his neighbours, and merciful to his tenants; || seen diverging in every direction, with the 
thousand a year, from applying his energies| an upright citizen, and an affectionate || Rance winding forward in the midst of 
tothe attainment of any professional dis- friend;—and there is one Judge who will! them; while high in air, lording it over all 
tinction. Ina variety of courses lic might | not condemn him for having ‘the best bat || around, rises the stately rock on which the 
have commanded success. |, in the school!’—Zondon Magazine. | town is placed, with wall, and battlement, 
_ Destiny ordered it otherwise. One day,!) — = and tower, hanging over its extreme verge. 
in that sultry season of the year, when fe-, | 
vers and flistations come to their crisis, and | 








| * . 
' : : and apparently immediately un- 
‘HE S "RY NOON. | _ In front, and apparently y 
. 4 THE SULTRY der the town, tough in reality at about 
matrimony and hydrophobia scare you at From “Remains of Carlos Wilcox.” ‘two miles distance from it, lies a high crag- 
ay See, 1 happened to call at his: How beautiful, how true to nature, how simple is) SY *piece of ground, which the water 
rooms in Regent street, at about that time | the following description of || would completely encircle were it not for 


in the afternoon whic! asion: y  saieiaiaain'a : tee Sadie Si 
calls day-bre t. — the fasionable w orld “A sultry noon, not in the summer's prime || a narrow sort of isthmus, which joins it to 
2 a en He wes stung be ith his, When all is fresh with life and youth and bloom, |, ts parent chain of hills. This is called the 
chocolate before him, habited only in Bis); But near its close, when vegetation stops, Courbure, from the turn which the river 
rube-de-chambre, but the folds of that §cor-'| And fruits mature stand ripening in the sun,” || makes round it: and I notice it more par- 


geous drapery seemed to me composed in|, ’ || ticularly from being the exact scene of my 
amore studied negligence than was their || V%8t Port by profession would nas be goondef haw |i oo ows entaatio ty 

wont; and the dark curls his ing achieved such a deseription—level to the know \} y : — P! ay , 
farchead Ga ar . upon is Ane | ledge of every body who has eyes and ears, and yet i] In the town which I have above describ- 
Pa Fret arranged in a more SCIUs |! not beneath the sympathies of the most accomplish- | ed, lived, some time ago, a very pretty 
= oe I “ Fo glance that || ed scholar. © }| girl, whom we shall designate by the name 
~ evolution was brea ing out in the |! The fields are still; j.of Laure. Her mother was well to do in 
state of my poor friend’s mind; 

when I found a broken fan on the 


and | -rhe husbandman has gone tw his repast, lithe world—that is to say, as things go on 
te-piece, and a withered rose-bud cn the | of his abode, reelines, in sweet pose. 


MAaN- || And, that partaken, on the coolest side i in Britanny, where people can live splen- 
|| didly for nothing at all, and do very well 
, . &. |) di or nothing at a . 

sofa, Walker's Lexicon open on the writing | Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand, \| for Cait as much. However, Madame could 

table, and an unfinished stanza reposing on the flocks beside the fenee, with heads all prone || always have her pot au few and her poulet a 

the roast-rack, I was no longer in doubt as| Arid pauting quick. The fields for harvest ripe, || ta broche, kept two nice country lasses, one 
to its nature. —Th H ‘abl > No breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 1} ’ P . ’ 

: © Honoravte Earnest A>! ou. wi ; “eee apa ger {| k and the other as _jille-de-chambre, 

dolphus Volant was serivusly in love || While with their motivn, dim and bright by turns, |} as COOK an ‘ ’ 

It was not to be wond y 4 t that his Be sashine seems to move; nor cen @ breath jand had once a year the new fashions from 

mistress was the loveli 7s ed at that his)’ Reaches along the surfaee with a shade, | Paris, to demonstrate her gentility. Laure’s 

can as tie lovyehest being of her sex, Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. father, too, bad left the young lady a little 

f i at he told me so fourteen times the | rhe slender stalks, their heavy bended heads 
Sowing week. Her father was a German Support as motionless, as oaks their tops. 


|| property of her own, amounting to about 
i : ighty pounds per aanum; so that being a 

Prince, the proprietor of seven leagues of O’er all the woods the top-most leaves are still. Steete ned As belle “all the youth of - 

vineyard, five ruined castles, and three E’em the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent hung | oe ae 

hundred flocks of sheep. She had light By stems clastic, quiver at a breath, || place, according to the old Scotch song, 

hair, blue eyes, and a profound knowledge 


Rest in the general calm. ‘The thistle down } = 
of metaphysics; she sang like a syren, and Seew high and thick, by gazing up beside “Woning at her, 
er name was Adelinda. 


| Some shading object, in a silver shower j Pu'ing at her, 

‘spent a few months abroad. When 1) Tursga'arincacey ronaparresccnarr"” || __ amine Met bt col ue gt ee” 
returned, he was married to the loveliest And where it lights, though = the steepest roof, i However, there was something about 
being of her sex, and had sent me fifty) Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. | Laure, which some called pride, and others 
Notes to inform me of the fact, and beseech White asa fleece, as dense aud as distinet | coldness, but which, in truth, was nothing 
me to visit him at Volant Hall with the re-! From the resplendent sky, a single cloud more nor less than shyness, that served for 
quisite quantity of sympathy and congratu- | 0 te sft bosom of the air becalmed, | some time as a complete safeguard to her 
lations. I went, and was introduced in H ay — shadow as distinct and + maiden aunt. At length the angel who ar- 

Her father @as a country clergy-||o, Ae the rt fer er a . ranges all those sort of things, singled out 
Man; the proprietor of seven acres of glebe. In which the deep refiected sky appeare a young man at Rennes, called Charles 
ve broken arm chairs, and three hundred ' A calm, sublime immensity below. ———, and gave him a kick witb his foot 
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which sent him all the way from Rennes to|| high towers of the old town gate, and in | Written for the Pert Folio 
the town in which Laure abode. It is but || five minutes was walking with him in the STANZAS. 
thirty miles, and angels can kick much | fields. 
farther if we may believe the Normans. _||_ Now, what a long, sad, pastarol dialogue | meats : , * 
However, Charles’s aunt lived not far | could I produce between Laure & Charles |) 0.4 “tgp eye nba shaper toheaves, 
from Laure’s mother, and many a time had ||-as they walked along; but I will spare my |) yy. inestiian nto that | had caught 
she Vaunted the graces of her nephew’s | reader that at least, The summary of the}! 4 portion of thy spirit, which could give 
person. According to her account, he was | matter is, that they determined they were || Strength to the heart borne down by heavy cares 
as tall and as straight as a gas lamp-post, as|| very unhappy—the most miserable people “And power to wrestle with a sordid world. 
rosy as a ribstone pippin; with eyes as) in existence;—now that they were separat- | ane piety which Providence in wisdom sends 
bright as a red hot poker, teeth as white |! ed from each other, there was nothing left} ‘rhe heart may bow to, humble and resign’d 
as the inside of a tea cup, and his hair||in life worth living for. So Laure began |) Nor daring impious murmurs, kiss the rod, 
curling like the leaves of a Savoy cabbage. || (o cry, and Charles vowed he would drown | And trace the work of mercy in the end, 
In short, he was an Adonis, after her idea|| himself. Laure thought it was a very good | But ills which man, capricious, sordid, cold, 
of the thing; and Laurie, having heard all | idea, and declared that she would drown Delights to heap upon his fellow man, 
this, began to feel a sort of anxions palpita-|| herself too—for she had been reading all | Breaking with wanton hand the bruised reed 
ting sort of sensation, when his coming was|| Saturday a German romance which taught = cai Orie nes Se eee 
talked of, together with sundry other) such things; and she thought what a delight-| ,, mtg day ores ome — 
symptoms of wishing very much to full in} ful tale it would make if she and Charles) The tinks po ema faith, ond onde 
ve. ; : drowned themselves together, and how all |) Making the eredulous, who trust in man F 
At length his arrival was announced, and || the young ladies would cry when they read |! A bye word ayd & mark for jeering seorn 
Madame and Mademoiselle Laure || it, and what a pretty tomb they would have, I To point his finger at. These turn to gall 
were invited to a soiree at the house of)| with “Ci gessant Charles et Laure, deux || The streams of social feeling in the soul 
ne te aunt. Sed got ready in a very||amans, malheureux!” written upon it in | ek, Pr am 4 seeps tte ~ 4 
great hurry, resolving, primo, to be fright- || large black letters; and in short, she ar-|| © D€ B©arts dest teehings, and engendering « 
ened out of her wits st him; and sooenbe,| ant it all so comfortably in her own || Distrust — = ape tee yt coughs 
not to speak a word to him. However, the || mind that she resolved she would not wait a} wet poner > cnaye ‘a 
time came, and when she got into the room || minute. con 


v t |, Which make the sum of human wretchedness; 
she found _Monsieur Charles quite as hand- | * As fate would have it, they had just ar-|, Changing the earth’s green Eden to a wild 
some as his aunt had represented; but to || 5; 


t ved at that rocky point which I have be-| Of thorns and pitfalls—ihou couldst calmly look 
her great surprise, she found him to be| fore described, called the Courbure, when | it eye of pity, yet with stedfast soul 
ap astimid as herself into the bargain. | Charles and Laure had worked each ether) ee Sees 6 eee 

© Laura took courage upon the strength up to the necessary pitch of excitement and Deep Ceagenieen, Gesu out Gamage, 
of his bashfulness, for though it might ‘be || 3 7 


: . , |despair. The water was before them, and}|)| etry 
very well for one, she saw plainly it would || ge only question was who should jump in|) From the Lendon “ Anntversary” fer 1829. 
never do fortwo The evening passed off , 


M Gd of |! first; for the little landing place from which | BEAUTY. 
~ y, and Laure, as she had determined || they were to leap would hold but one at a}; English, Scotch, and Irish 
rom the first, went away over her head)|time, Charles declared that he would set) % 2 ; 
and ears in love, and left the poor young) the exampie—Laure vowed it should be no| Jt has been said by some one, and if not 
man in quite as uncomfortable a condition.|| one but herself. Charles insisted, but , Said, it shall be said now, that ne woman is 
Ineed not conduct the reader through! t aure, being nearest the water gained the | * capable of inspiring love, fixing affection, 
all the turnings and windings of their pas-|| contested point and plunged over. |, and makinga man happy. We are farless 
sion. Suffice it so say, th both being very|| at that masneut the thought of what he | influenced by outward loveliness than we 
active, and loving each other very Yard, || was going to do came over Charles’s mind imagige. Men speak with admiration and 
they had got on so far in six weeks, that} with a sad qualm of conscience, and he |, write withgapture of the beauty which the 
their friends judged it would be well|| aused for an justant on the brink. But |,#Ttist loves, which, lke genius in the sys 
enough to marry them. Upon this Laure’s | what could he do? he could not stand by | tem of Gall, is ascertained by scale and com- 
mother and Charles's aunt met in form to | and see the girl he loved drowned before | Pass: but in practice, see low they despise 
discuss preliminaries. They began a few || iis face, like an intruding rat or a supernu- those splendid theories, and yield to a sense 
compliments, went on to arrange money || merary kitten. Forbid it Heaven! forbid! of beauty and loveliness, of which the stan- 
matters, ‘proceeded to differ upon some||jt Love! So in he went too—not at all dard is in their own hearts. It is not the 
trival points, grew a little warm upon the |; with the intention of drowning himself, but elegance of form, for that is often imper- 
subject, turned up their noses at each | with that of bringing Laure out; and being fect; it isnot in loveliness of face, for there 
other, quarrelled like Turks, and abused | a tolerable swimmer, he got hold of her in| Pature has perchance been neglectful; nor 
each other like pickpockets. Charles’s'', minute. ‘ | is it in the charm of sentiment or sweet 
aunt calle | Laure’s mother an old cat—or |, By this ti L — a _ words, for even among women there isan 
something equivalent, and Laure’s mother! a y this vena ete omy . rw occasional lack of that; neither is it in the 
vowed that Charles should never have her, C'OW MUS Was Dot a oe Rec ae > || depth of their feelings, nor in the sincerity 
daughter; she’d be . Fie! what! aa weed = ra “s the = ree yet |\of their affection, that their whole power 
was I going to say? os te mag “ey aan a id Aaya ‘4 » Se | over man springs from. Yet every woman, 
The two young people were in despair. | hie tthe amor re bs . coy “ eprive beautiful or not, has that power more or 
Laurie received a maternal injunction nev- 1im of the power of saving her. iS PTO- |i tes. and every man yields to its influence. 


Sma gee : ~ || bable that under these circumstances her : mi : 
See a a ne FQUPE MAN MEADS very decided efforts to demonstrate her |p, Nhe women Mere et 
. * : j ‘ ; . a 
if she was restive. However, the Seeder _ change of opinion, might have effected her word, is that outward form and proportion 
after Paques, Laure’s mother was laid up| original intention and drowned them both, |! Jie, corresponds with the theories of po 
with a bad cold; and from what cause rhe || had not a boat come round the Courbure || ets and the rules of artists—of which every 
not appear, but Laure never felt so devout || “* thet very moment, The bestmen soee | tien hes examples, und of which every We 
as on that particular day. She would not /extricated them from their danger, and), hos a share. But beauty, by a more 
have stayed away from mass for all the || @rried them both home, -exheusted and} natural definition of the word is that inde 
world. Soto church she went, when, to dripping, to the house of Laure’s mother. | i, ayle charm, that union of many quali 
her supprise and astonishment, she beheld || At first the good lady weasterrified out of || +. of person and mind and heart, which it 
Charles standing in the litile cha el of the f her wile, and then furiety angry; bet sures to man the greatest portion of happ- 
left isle. ‘Laurie,’ said he, as - he| ended, however, by declaring that if ever O f ous ts has tou 

’ . on as he ness. Oneof our kest poets has touch 

on this matter with the wisdom of inspit 

‘tion; these are his words: 


BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 











hey ned themselves again, it should 

saw her ‘na cher - > they drowne gain, 

town, by the ere gh 24 = byfend) not be for love, and so married them out of, 
> 


i 
-in the fields.’ Laure felt a good deal too ! oo | She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
much agitated.to say her prayers properly, — | Beside the springs of Dove, 
and looking about the church, she perceiv- A maid whom there were none to praise, 
ed that, as she had come half an hour be- ete And very few to love. 
fore the time,. there was nobod She lived unknown, and f&% could know 


When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh! 
| ‘The difference 
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This was a maiden something more to | beautiful, and an image of thrift and good || cious system of reading it may be rendered 
the purpose than the slender damsels whom || housewifery, beyond any painter’s crea-|| of great advantage. History spreads before 
academies create on canvass, or of whom | tion, her husband believes her beautiful too, || us the actions of distinguished men, the ori- 
some bachelor bands dream. The poet of |} and whilst making the litde instrument of; gin, rise and progress of nations, the pecu- 
Rydal Mount is a married man, and knows), melody to please his child, he thinks of the) liar traits and circumstances of each age, as 
from what sources domestic happiness |rivals from whom he won her, and how}, well asthe principal events. To those who 
comes. The gossamer creations of the fan-|| fair she is compared to all her early com-|| are preparing for a public life it is of essen- 
cy, were they transformed to breathing!) panions. Or here is a house at hand, hem-| tidl use, because they can here trace those 
flesh and blood, would never do foraman’s|}med round with fruit trees and flowers,|| minute causes which have given the first 
bosom. Those delicate aerial visions, those || while the blossoming of tassels of honey-| impulse to the great undertakings, both of 
personified zephyrs, are decidedly unfit)! suckle perfume us as we passin at the door.|, men and nations. The experience of all 
forthe maternal wear and tear of the world, || Enter and behold that Englishwoman, out||ages and of all nations is collected and 
ind would never survive the betrothing. || of keeping with all the rules of academic | spread before the inquiring eye on the page 
Not so the buxom dames of our two fine || beauty, full and ample in her person, her || of history. It is a matter of no small curiosi- 
islands. It was the intention of nature that || cheeks glowing with vulgar health, her! ty, to trace the progress of the human 
they should be the mothers of warriors and || phe shining with quiet happiness, her|| mind from its first faint dawning of reason, 
poets and philosophers and historians, of || children swarming like summer bees, her || step by step, through the various stages of 
men of sense and science; and she formed || house shining like a new clock, and her || science to the finished education; and it is 
them for the task. Look at them as they || movements as regular as one of Murray’s||a subject of as great interest to read the 
move along. If art, with its scale and its | chronometers. There sits her husband, a| progress of nations and countries through 
compasses, and its eternal chant of “the || sleek, contented man, well fed, clean lodg-|| the past ages, to see how slowly they have 
beau ideal—the beau ideal,” had peopled || ed, and softly handled, who-glories in the| advanced to their present perfection in arts 
the world, we would have been a nation of | good looks and sagacity of his wife, and|' and sciences. Mankind are naturally emu- 
ninnies, our isles would have been filled || eyes her affectionately as he holds the||lous and ambitious, and we all, afier hay- 
with lay figures and beings “beautiful ex- | shining tankard to his lips, and swallows || ing read the life of any distinguished per- 
ceedingly,” but loveless, joyless, splendid-|| slowly and with protracted delight the||son feel a desire of rivalling their good 
ly silly, and elegantly contemptible. It has|| healthy beverage which she has brewed. || deeds and avoiding their bad. Far better 
been better ordered. } Now, that is a beautiful woman; and why || were it for a person to confine himself to 
I have looked much on man, and more | is she beautiful? She is beautiful, because |the plain sober facts recorded in history, 
on woman. The world presents a distinct 1 the gentleness of iver nature and the kind- || and the lives of eminent individuals, thar 
image of my own perception of beauty, |! ness of her heart throw a household halo |' to wander through the flowery pages of 
and from the decisions of true love I could || around her person, adorning her as a ho-| fiction. The consciousness which a 
hy down the law of human affection, and, neysuckle adorns an ordinary tree, and im-'| son feels that the greater part, if not ally 
the universal sense entertained respecting || pressing her mental image on our minds. || that is told in biography and history is cor- 
female loveliness. ‘There is no need to be l Such is beauty in my sight—a creation || rect, would more than balance the pleasure 
profound, there is no occasion for research. || more honourable to nature and more bene- | of reading the highest wrought scene of 
look on wedded society, it is visible to all; | ficial to man, and in itself infinitely more | fiction. 
There, a man very plain is linked to a wo- || lovely, even to look upon, than those || 
man very lovely; a creature as silent as mar | shapes made according to the line and levely| 
ble, to one eloquent, fluent, and talkative; || of art, which please inexperienced eyes, || From the Talisman. 
avery tall man to a very litthe woman, a delude dreamers, fascinate old bachelors, There is an untiring propensity to action 
very portly lady to a man short, slender, jand catch the eye and vex the heart. | in the human mind, implanted by the God 
and attenuated; the brown weds the black, || M. of Nature, that continually excites us to be 
and the white the golden; personal deform- i | busy in some employment or other. ‘This 
ities are not in the way of affection; love || DEATH. || propensity of the mind, properly guided, 
contradicts all our theories of loveliness, || as tee : , |; makes the learned man, and the virtuous 
and happiness, has no more to do with|| Lift high the curtain’s drooping fold, | and moral; it forms the warrior as well as 
beauty than a good crop of corn has with And let the evening sunlight in! | the artisan; and, if entrusted to the gui- 
the personal looks of him who sowed the) I pre nabon “sac, ——— outs | dance of chance or aceident, it alike makes 
seed. The question, therefore, which some |} ype that such : we oo | the pickpocket, the rogue and the villain. 
simple person has put, “which of the three |) So calm and pure, a sinking ray | How necessary is it therefore, that the 
kingdoms has the most beautif«! ladies?” | Should shine into the heart with power, || youthful mind, while it is yet pure and un- 
sone of surpassing absurdity wae — i! To charm its darker thoughts away. || polluted by the contaminating influence cf 
ever think of going forth with rules of ar- || , ; os eae vicious examples, should be properly di- 
tists in their hands, and scraps of idle verse || pg hey say ra comes days, rected; that the principles of right “eal 
ontheir lips, to measure and acjust-the pre-|/ ang not the later cares, whose trace! wrong should be deeply and firmly incul- 
cedence of beauty among the three na- | Is stamped so deeply on my brow: cated. To the want of this early attention 
tions? Who shall say which is the fairest!! | What though those days return no more, 4 to tie morals of children may be traced 
flower of the field, which is the brightest of | ‘The sweet remembrance is not vain, most, if not all those offences and crimes 
the stars of heaven? One lovesthe daisy |! For heaven is waiting to restore | that fill our prisons with the violators of 
for its modesty, another the rose for its The childhood of my soul again. | the laws of God and man. The education 
splendor, and a third the lily for its purity; | Let no impatient mourners stand of a child may be commenced at a much’ 
ad they are all right. In hollow sadness near my bed; |,earlier period than is generally supposed. 
We know not, indeed, by our natural But let me rest upon the hand Scarcely does the child begin to lisp its: 
theory cf female loveliness, which of the | And let me hear the gentle tread | first words ere its mind is capable of some 
nations has the most beautiful women, be-|| Of Aer whose kindness long ago, | instruction—“just as the twig is bent the 
cause we know not ‘which of them is the - me nm resales. a ~ tay tree’s inclined.” As he grows older, and 
happiest. Wherever there is most bosom "eee ae se Deipeecy le tan eka his strength of mine increases, the quantity 
t “a aly S seams y grateful and admiring tears. or ds % : : : 
tranquillity, most domestic — saws and quality of iastruction should also be in- 
veauty reigns in all its strength. Look at I go—but let no plaintive tone creased. 
that mud et on one of the wild hills of The moment's gricf of friendship tell, ' The mind should not be suffered to lie 
ireland; smoke is streaming from door and And bet — and weal prea idle, waste and desolate for want of instruc- 
aes a woman to six healthy children : a ered esl wes sh tion for months and years, when it is capa- 
. appy husband, is: portioning out a) Sch womeater fl S00 ertes Ghondne ble of receiving and retaining much. I 
Smple and scanty meal; she is a good MO-|+ Fur who can mourn the warning given would not be thought to convey the absurd 
her and an affectionate wife; and though || ‘To call us from a’ world like this? | idea that books may be used as soon as a 
tinged with smoke and touched by care, || | child can utter half-formed words; no, far 
is warmly beloved; s!ie is lovely in: her |! | be it from-me to advance such an idea, It 
band’s eyes, and is therefore beautiful. || From the Talisman. || ig at this tender period that the mother’s 
Go into yon Scottish cottage; there is a|/ Instead of the multitude of Novels-which || influence and example, and her instruc- 
Clan floor, a bright fire, merry children, a} young persons are suffered to read, I would |tions by mouth avail more than would » 
thrifty wife, and a husband who is nursing || recommend history, biography, books of|| host of masters and their books. arly in- 
oe che child, and making a whistle|| travels and voyages. The ~ of history || struction to a child will save to parents 
eldest. The woman is lovely and” is generally very interesting, and by a judi-'' much trouble when he is older. If we 


~ 
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wish to train a plant to a particular shape, 
or to grow in a given direction, we com- 
mence tle training of it at as early an age 
as possible, and while it is yet tender and 
pliant. 
child may be trained to virtue and wisdom, 
or may be su‘lered to run waste and follow 
every vicious example he pleascs. It is 


It is so with the human mind, a! 


| leaders the abundance of gratitude that | in my room, both of us indulging in a liters, 
|, rested like a blessing upon them. ! ry mood.- 1 took dowp from the shelves, 
| In our May day times, we resided in a|| Montgomery’s ‘*World before the Flood” 
country town. ‘and opened on and read the Paragraph im. 
How carefully did we Economise for a/ mediately following the prophecy of Enoch, 
month before the wonderful day, in order,in the tenth Canto. ‘The poet represents 


to accumulate a sufficiency to enable us to! the bold speech of Enoch as producing the 


How happy were we then! 


education, not genius, that makes the man 
of worth. select largely from the confectioner’s as- 


| sortment!—with the same feelings as when 





— 





Written for the Port Folio. | we dammed the little rill in the meadow, 

‘RETROSPECTION.’ ! and, when it swelled to overflowing, broke | 

When I look back to years that time cannot destroy | 4WaY the impediment, rejoicing in the ful-| 

And awaken the slumber of memory’s joy, |ness of the rushing. It was then our want| 

When I call to my solitude pleasures long fled Hy * = . 

With the friends thet have pace’ to the hemes of'| to join with our companions, fill a large 

the dead, || basket with bottles of spruce beer, cakes, | 

When my boyhood comes singing from scenes of raisins &c.—and then seek the shadow of 
decay, 

Then I weep for the days that are far, far away. 


||some broad tree in a green field, there to’ 
|| rejoice the whole forenoon, in eating and 
Though hope paints each morrow, and gilds with || drinking, and swinging and telling stories; 

delight || and ther, in the afternoon we would join, 


Still reality casts o’er their beauties a blight, i} - | 
Though the waves of the future rush sparkling and ||the white robed and blossom wreathed | 


clear, . _ | girls, and after an hour or two of pleasant 
was ee Sens Cis Quenees Ger axgest & | sport, arrange ourselves in order and gal-| 
‘Though the visions of joy in futurity seem jlant them proudly to their homes. Ah!) 
Like the smile of a star,— ‘tis but hopes’ fairy dream || that was our spring time! Our lives bloom- 
‘ed then with a thousand blossoms that! 

| have never been followed by fruit! Those 


|| were 


I have searched for lost happiness ever in vain, 

It will never be found but in childhood again. 

For the flowers are withered that hung o’er times 
brow 

And the frown of deep sorrow is visible now; 

Oh! home of my youth time, sweet cottage of rest, 

I weep for the days that thy inmates made blest. 


' 
“Days far too delightful to last, | 


And pleasures too fair not to fade.” | 


| 
i| 


Farewell times departed; my musings are fraught pleasure. 

With the days that come back at the bidding of | 
thought, 

While the halo of memory sheds over life’s gloom 

The enchantment that infancy knew in her bloom, || the life and vivacity and happiness of thou- 

And the voice of remembrance through distance of | 3 
years, 

Comes like music o'er waters, a spell that endears. 

ALFRED. 


‘crime that are shown on the 4th. of July, 
|| and other of men’s festivals; but there is, 
sands of unsorrowing children, that loving-| 
|ly go out and lovingly return, as though, 
||to make their elders blush at the though! 


New York, April 24, 1829, || of their bickezings and animosity. 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS, 
MAY DAY. 
Is there a wise man among us? one able 
to inform us of the origin of the annual 
pleasure-festival on the first day of May? If 


Portnr.—Those passages of poetry 
which make the greatest impression upon 


- 


|the mind on the first reading, are ever the) 





|| most fondly cherished; and, indeed, when, 


‘ . | always recur to the passage of his poem, 
so, we would thank him for a communica- | which first fixed itself in our minds;—and, 


tion onthe subject. May Day! why it is | Ithough that : se | 
may be one of it Hest | 
the Eden of the year to the young ones! a . weed mddgote sd ciel 


: 3 || excellencies, it forms in our mind a very 
ing von rad reed re say MOFn |) strong evidence of his merit. I remember | 
i rst of May! 


. Do they || sanding under a tree on the north side of, 
at any other time, watch the aspect of the || the basin at Fair-Mount, with my most inti-| 
sky with such solicitous and weather-wise || mate friend, each of us holding one cover| 
countenances; or long so fervently that it) of Thompson’s Seasons, and reading his| 
may be all blue and blue all day? Do they || description of the thunder-storm When! 
ever dress themsetves ina shorter time, Or!) .6 came to the following striking personifi-| 
look prettier in the glass? Do they ever 
go to school with greater alacrity and de-| 
light? Do they ever look more kindly and | 
lovingly on their teachers—and are they | 
ever more ready to hasten the fulfilment of 
their orders? Nay—they are never more | 
bright-eyed and active and obedient than 
on the first of May. 

The numerous schools of the city were 
out on Friday—we watched them with joy 
as they followed their tutors towards Fair, 
Mount, all neatly dressed, and walking 


|| clamation of admiration: 


“The gloomy woods 
Start at the flash—” 


flashing so suddenly into the darkness of: 
the mid-wood was so vivid in our minds 
that it would have been impossible not to 
have given our pleasure utterance. I have} 
scarcely ever heard the name of Thompson 
mentioned since that time, without thinking 
of that brief but powerful figure. 





We love May-Day. It is a day of pure || 
There is none of the noise and i 


| the name of a poet is mentioned, we almost ., 


| cation, we simultaneously uttered an ex-)| 


The idea of the quick bright lightning | 


“most dreadful rage in the giants and their 
proud King;—the effect of which was 
| that: 
“with universal ery, 

“The Giants rush’d upon the prephet—*Die!” 
|The King leapt foremost from his throne; he drew 
|*His battle sword as on his mark he flew; 
“With aim unerring, and with tempestuous sound, 
“The blade descended deep along the ground; 
“The foe was fled, aud, self-oerwhelm’d, his strength 
“Hurl'd to the earth his Atlanteau length; 
| “But ere his chiefs could stretch the helping arm, 
|“He sprang upon his feet in pale alarm; 
“Headlong and blind with rage he search’d around 
“But Enoch walk’d with God and was not found." 

Now there is nothing very remarkable in 
the former part of this extract, but when 
you come to the escape of the prophet 
you are surprised into admiration of the 
| happy introduction of the Scripture man- 
|ner of his departure. I know of nothing 
| so happy in the same way. My friend 
jand I were equally delighted. It was s 
| unexpected—Yet such an appropriate june 
/ture; and withal so true to history! With 
|the name of Montgomery is always associa 
'ted, in my inind, the pleasure I then exper: 
enced. 











TO DAFFODILS. 


By Thomas Herrick, who wrote about Shakspeares 
time. 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so svon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon: 
Stay, stay, 
Until the basting ray 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We haye as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or any thing, 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 








FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


& SKETCH OF 
MISS NEVILLE’S CHARACTER. 


** From half thy sexe’s follies free.”—Barton. 


—_ 








| CONTINUED, 


An ancient philosopher defined womsn 
; to be ‘fan animal fond of dress;’? but when 
,in the presence of Miss Neville, I had am 
‘illustration of the trite observation, that, 
|“there is no rule without an exception.” 
| Her appearance reminded me of a re’ 
which Dr. Johnson once made on a lady 
who was celebrated for dressing weil 
“The best evidence that I can give you 








hand in hand; and we almost envied their|] With the same friend, I was once sitting’ 


na. 


her perfection in this respect is, that 





‘ 
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can never remember what she had on.” 
Her dress was neither neglected, nor stu- 
jied. She stood at an equal distance from 
the extremes of the reigning, and the ob- 
glete fashion—more solicitious to obey the i 
spostolic precept, than to excite qttention | 
py superficial embellishments. ‘* Whose | 
sdorning let it not be that outward adorn-| 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of | 
, or of putting on of apparel; but let) 
it be the hidden man of the heart, in that i} 
yhich is not corruptible, even the ornament | 
ofa meek and quiet spirit, which is in the || 
sight of God of great price. 
any of my fair readers suppose, from | 
these passing remarks, that 1 am an enemy 
to an elegant attire, they are mistaken. | 
My aversions are in an opposite direction, | 
ss | always turn away in disgust from a} 
soveniy woman: but when I see a profusion | 
of ornaments, I immediately conclude that | 
they are worn more by necessity than 
choice—the individual, possessing no per- || 
sonal charms, condescends to borrow artifi-| 
cial ones, that she may not appear entirely 
destitute. 

The admiration which is excited on our! 
frst introduction to an elegant and accom- 
plished female, instead of being sustained | 

a more periect intimacy, not unfrequent- || 
ly sinks into apathy or comparative indiffer- | 
ence, and when we endeavour to ascertain || 
the cause of this phenomenon, we find that 
itis because she does not disclose a corres- 
ponding fascination of moral character. 
Her personal charms may still retain their 
power of attraction, yet, being unadorned 
by the superior aitractions of a moral excel- 
lence, they lose their force of impression: 
id though we may still continue to admire 
the beauty of the countenance. and the 
symmetry of the graceful form, yet it is to | 
the intelligence of the mind, and the amia- 
bility of the temper, that the homage of| 
idoration is most generally paid. And 
if our females would uniformly act on the | 
belief of this indisputable fact, they would | 
be induced to set a higher value on mental | 
endowments, than on those occomplish-| 
ments which, like gathered flowers, wither | 
ind decay; and thus they would become no | 
ltss captivating by their moral, than by | 
their personal loveliness,—retaining that 
weendancy over the other sex, which, | 
vhen not founded on substantial worth, is | 
ilways precarious, and rarely permanent. | 

From the slight sketch which 1 have al-|, 
mady given of the character of Miss Ne- | 
tile, the reader will perceive that she uni-| 
ted an elegance of manners with those) 
ther accompjishments which may be ex-| 
pected from one who had enjoyed the ad-| 








course of mental discipline, is too often 


l 


‘*When, Sir, your sex is removed from un-||there a being of infinite power power and 
der the surveillance of tutors, they are usu- | greatness? 
ally devoted to some trade or profession, Look on the beautiful earth when she 
and thus their education goes on, and they || puts on her rich robes of fruits and flowers; 
prepare themselves for the stations which | when the fragrance of all that is grateful to 
they are to occupy in future life; but when | the senses is in her nostrils; and her voice is 
we are released from the fag and toil of) full of songs and melodious hymning:— 
scholastic discipline, our education is con- | Dost thou not there discern a power of 
sidered as finished, and we are left in a great || love, and mercy, and holiness? 
measure to ourselves, without any important} Look, when dreadful winter comes forth 
object of pursuit to fix our attention. We)| from his prison of the north, dealing out 
may read, or we may leave it alone; we may | ruin and terror; and covering the glorious 
amuse ourselves by sketching and by mu- || sky with angry frowns and threatening; all 
sic, or we may give ourselves up to positive | that is beautiful in the earth retire before 
indolence, just as caprice may dictate, and | him, and he rides on, triumphantly; mark- 
though we may sometimes be tempted to) ing his footsteps with grandeur and desola- 
look into the mysteries of housewifery, yet |tion! Seest thou there no august—ne 
fancy suggests that it is not necessary that | mighty hand? 
we should understand them, till the time Look, yet once again; and behold the 
comes when they are to be reduced to | creature that walks upright in the midst of 
practical application, Thus, having noth-| creation, and is master of all that surrounds 
ing of importance to do, we become idle; || him; mark the immortality that beams from 
home is deserted for the momentary gratifi- || his countenance, and his look which pene- 
cation of the lounging visit; and that inte-|| trates the skies: Then turn thy thoughts 
resting and valuable portion of our time | within, and listen to the voice of thy own 
which elapses between the finishing of our, bosom: Observe all its workings; its fears; 
education, and our final settlement in life, || its hopes; its susceptibility of the most ex- 
instead of being employed under a judicious | quisite enjoyment and wretchedness; its 
||anxious thirst for still greater and greater 
| knowledge; its earnest, constant and undy- 
|| ing cravings after something still unobtain- 
ed, and still buried in the mysterious fu- 
|| ture; and above all, its convulsive clingings 
| to life, and its unutterable dread of ceasing 
to be,—Athiest—art thou not immortal?— 
and is there not a God? 


wasted in unprofitable, if not pernicious en- 
gagements. It is to this cause, more than 
to any constitutional propensity, we are to 
attribute that vagrancy of disposition for 
which we have been censured in every age 
—a disposition which is not only the bane 
of intellectual, but moral improvement, and 
which, when formed into a regular habit | 
becomes the prolific cause of many domes- 
tic calamities.” 
CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. 


THE SHUN (MITE. 
i] The soliloquy ef a mother ever her child just dead 


it “Yet so still! — 

I How like this breathing slumber is to death! 

|| Teould believe that in that bosom now 

| There was no pulse—it beats so languidly! 

I cannot see it stir; but his red lip!— 

| Death would not be so very beautiful ! 

|| And that half smile—would death have left that 

| there? 

| —And should I’ not have felt that he would die? 

And have I not wept over him?—and prayed 
Morning and night for him?—and could he die? 
—No—God will keep him. He will be my pride 

| Many long years to come, and this fair hair 

Will darken like his father’s and his eye 

| Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 

And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him!—He to die!"— 

WILLIS. 


SPRING. 


O linger not, thou bright and sunny Spring, 
Fair nature's child! companion of glad hours! 

But o’er the earth thy gorgeous mantle fling, 
And hasten onward with thy buds and flowers. 


Let thy sweet form be seen—thy thrilling voice 
Peal gently on the ear from bough and brake; 
Bid nature in her loveliness rejoice, 
And all her slumbering energics awake! 


A FRAGMENT. 
By Miss Winchester. 
Look on the broad and glorious face of 
the sky, Oh Atheist! when suns are there | 


in their splendor, and innumerous worlds) 
wheel their ceaseless and eternal course) 





AFFECTATION. 
Why, Affectation, why this mock grimace? 
Go, silly thing, and bide thy simp'ring face. 





‘antages of a superior education, and who} 
uniformly associated with the more | 
genteel and intelligent parts of society: i 
‘Jet she had not learned to substitute the | 
goss of politeness for the reality of feel- | 
ig,” nor yet to sacrifice her social habits |, 
the gratification of a roving passion. || 
were a few families with whom she |! 
led on terms of intimacy; but the inter- | 
of visits was not suffered to derange |! 
he established order of her own family. 
She would often say, that though unmarried 
women might very justly lay claim to more 
Urestricted liberty than those who were 
uder the control of husbands, yet they 
‘stained no loss of dignity, nor of enjoy- 
tent, by being “‘keepers at home.” 

Her remarks on the manner in which | 
Jong ladies often spend a very interesting 
ad valuable portion” of their time, struck 
as very judicious, and which I will now 
turibe for the benefit of my readers. — 


| 
| 








ity? 


through the regions of infinite space: dost 
thou not there discover the hand of a supe- 
rior power, pointing out their path-way and 
upholding the structure of the august uni- 
verse? Look, when clouds are there, piled 
up in the awfulness of their grandeur, and 
the lightning rides forth on the car of de- 
struction: Listen to the roll of the thunder, 
and to the rush of the tempest, as he 


sweeps through the shuddering earth: )| 


Seest thou no God there? Hearest thou not 
the sound of his voice, and the rolling of 
his chariot wheels? Look on the bosom of 
the Ocean, when not a breath disturbs its 
deep repose, and it lies stretched out like 
a vast mirror reflecting the firmament of 
heaven—Seest thou there no traces of Dei- 
Look, when the spirit of the deep has 
arisen in his anger; when billow wars with 
billow; when the mountain waves scems to 
mingle with the sky, and darkness flings its 
awful shroud over the contending waters; 
leaving no cheerful ray to guide the hap- 
less mariner to his haven,—Seest thou not 





Thy mincing prattle, and thy mincing gait, 

All thy false mimic fooleries I hate; 

For thou art Folly’s counterfeit, and she, 

Who is right foolish, hath the better plea; 
Nature’s true idiot I prefer to thee. 

Why that soft languish? why that drawling tone? 
Art sick, art sleepy? Get thee home? begone. 
I laugh at all thy pretty baby tears, 

Those flut’rings, faintings, and unreal fears. 

| Can they deceive us? Can such mum’ries move, 
Touch us with pity, or inspire with love? 

No, Affectation, vain is all thy art: 

Those eyes mag wander over every part— 
They'll never find their passage to the heart. 


| 


PRIDE. 


Take heed of pride, and curiously consider, 

How brittle the foundation is, on which 

You labor to advance it. Niobe, 

| Proud of her numerous issue, durst contemn 

| Lutona’s double buarthen; bgt what followed? 

| She was left'a childless ni , and mourn’d to mar- 
ble. 

The beauty you e’er prize so, time or sickness, 

Can change to 'cath'd deformity; your wealth 

The prey of thieves, 
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SYMPATHY. . | How small a matter the German literati | The Wasp.—We have received a Prospeetus fory 
consider it to write a score or so of octavos! |/R€w Paper to be published under this signify 
And grieve o’er the ruins misfortune hath made, _|| Professor Munch announces a History of a pac fy 
That freely would make all its sorrowing less, | Monarchism, in all its ramifications and its || wards (mending?) the dw. 54 p Wear ore 
And cheer the lone bosom that lingers in shade; || consequences to church and state; to be| atenam, ats tne Reet ob a ak — 
Sweet fe Ae tomer of melady’s note, || completed in twenty or twenty Jive volumes. || terror ta evil doers and a consolation to them re 
When softly it steals oer the pillow of sleep; : pa i I‘ well.”* 
Yet the sighs are still sweeter that tremblingly float, | 
Around the lone heart that in anguish must weep. | A New Articte.—We have seen some || 
‘very beautiful Wallets, manufactured from || The Clarion. Published at Bangor, Maine, iss 
\silver leather, prepared by Andrew J. Al-| ee owes pee. Aww volume commences oy 
i len, the American Costumer. | ne 6th of June, and we wish it every success, 
' 
| ' 


Oh give me the soul that can feel for distress, 


Oh, rich is the soul that can tenderly fvel, 
The warm gush of sympathy brighten it still; 
When before it aMiction imploring would kneel, 
Yo claim its relief from anmerited ill. H —o 
Oh, the tear that then sparkles in sympathy’s eye, || ; b “ ident of the United || ew Yor Evening Gazette. Is about to be diy 
Is dearer than pleasure’s gay brilliants to me, i} 7 — "ate » ain a ns Vanantiiel continued. Mr. Danforth proposes commencing in 
And the raptute that thrills in compassion’s soft | ~ oe Cee eee its place a Maguzine of Literature and Fashion, wit 
sigh, | chief Justice Marshall, have consented to || two or more coloured plates of the Fashions for Ly 
Than the zephyr that sweeps o'er the silver lit sea. SETVC, if elected, as members of the CoOn- || dies and Gentlemen, to be continued monthly at the 
T,c.c. | vention which is to assemble in Virginia to | price of six dollars per annum. !ts literary chare 
|| revise the constitution. It seems probable, || ter will, we have no doubt, be well sustained, The 
lalso that ex-president Monroe will be elect || first number will appear on the first of July nex, 
blei P i 
A remarkable instance of escape from the |~q a member. ‘The correspondence con- | 
— er at Lisbon is related by @ | cerning these nominations, is highly honor- || NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
1S WENeE— —S. lable to the gentlemen named. | Whose eetenetaantn am 
**& lady was at that time in one of the | B. —— ote . e “Essay on the Character 
churches, while attempting to escape, two a oe hasan 8 estes i grteen — will appear 
falling columns coming in contact by their ANteS POR FOLIO, ! py . ae eniet: 
tops caught her hair, and detained her safe — > - gh tes ed ; 
2 ’ , PHILADELPHIA Hi} onnet to my Kitten—The Old Maid—and J,§ 
beneath the pointed arch thus formed till d ah dhe | shall appear. 
she was next day extricated. Every other | \| ‘The young-Iady who is desirious that we should 








person inside of the church perished.” WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1829. || procure for her that curious ereature—a husband- 





; : 2 — || is informed that.we have set a trap, and if so forte 
me Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.—The May No- |) nate as to catch one she shal! have it, i. ¢. if itis 
Professor Leshe, of Edinburgh, contends | of this work was published on Monday. It is supe- || worth having, which we cannot warrant; though it 
that the great central concavity of the earth || Tier, in our opinion, to the last preceding, in regard || would certaffily afford us infinite pleasure to oblige 
is not “that dark and dreary abyss which | to general interest, We hope this work will sue-/ her. She must promise to use it very kindly. 
the fancy of poets had pictured.” He has | °° ics ie we by chantenet and good sense, We! 
a - aste o sense. © 
age agate > prove p as the oo | think it might be made to acquire and retain the || NOTICE. 
+ Ly ts spacious interna vault must contain | first standing among American Monthly Literary || iene wi ived their f 
the purest etherial essence, | Light m its | Journals, Sufficient patronage is all that hinders— | a. ae h ’ > ashypceicg pa —— ie, 
most concentrated state, ‘‘shining with in- | philadelphia should remove this hinderance. Shall || *"° ” ee ee eee whe bakes 
tense refulgence and overpowering splen- || Boston take the lead? || receive our last engraving will be supplied on send- 
) ° . || ing directions to this office. 
dour.” Here is at least a beautiful theory | H 
as food for the imagination of poets and ro- HI Musical Novelty. A brief specimen of the Italian | 
mance writers. |} Opera has been brought forward at an “enormous | CF Subscribers in this city are particularly ee 
| expense,” as the Chesnut street Managers say, and || tioned against paying their bills to any one not dely 
* es in the Netherlands.~From 1815 i for ome weare apgveteanios they willseareely he | authorised to receive the same, 
Divore o - “ || remunerated, Mad. Feron is one of the most dis- || 
rs se er ef 430,000 605 deee in the \ tinguished scientifie vocalists that has visited us for | 
etherlands, there were divorces.— || many years. Mad. Brechta though not so well Ladies’ Hair Rollers.—The demand for 
The proportion of divorces to the number | known here, and certainly not so richly endowad. | these articles in the city of New York has 
of marriages was in the northern provinces | is nevertheless, a lady of superior abilities. Mr. || nd it 
as 1 to 227; and in the southern. 1 to 3317. Horn, also favourably known to our musical ama- I nme oo mp4 wm Bren ee : on 
tuers, with Signor Rasiech, and though last, not || Le They aa with 2 oe yn Fay 
‘i . . =* “7 . = a a i | & ° 
Burning of Widows in India.—The fol- I} least, Signor Angrisani with his powerfal deep toned de th y : f P bad files of 
lowi trikin Fae Gea tunnel f | bass, together present a combination of talent which || P¢TS¢de the necessity o destroying 
Widows ‘has ae oa of he oe of | for action, voice and science of the highest order,); W\¢WSpapers. 
' | 
} 





= c s . we have seleom seen surpassed. | 
murder than of suicide, is given in the | 
Christian Guardian: || The Fancy Ball given at the Chesnut st. Theatre 

**At a Ghaut, near Serampore, a mother, || last week wasa decided failure. The one on Monday H 
of about thirty-five years of age, having her | evening at the Walnut street Theatre, though duly || Mr. John Gampher to Miss Sarah Gilfrey. 
five children with her, was waiting, near || preceeded with all the “grand flourishing” of || Mr. J. A. Fell to Miss Julia Ann B, Davidson. 
the corpse of her husband, the permission || “sP!«ndid preparation,” &e. was better attended, but |) a 

* . | still not so well as had been anticipated. A second || 
of the English magistrate to burn herself. }\° ; A a || 
When it arrived, her countenance changed, ||" “° ob pnt ie oat tuded, cont Gasuel si 
i . tators are to exclu as it is found that |! an 
her eyes sunk, her resolution failed, nature || ‘P*S Mi «on 
those who are willing occasjonaly to play the fool | 0 ; ; 

resumed her powers. The son refused tq | prefer doing so as salennte as soalian fs onthe \| fi Abby Martin, daughter of Martin Fearing, og¢ 
fire the pile, but her brother-in-law (his || with no lookers on, but those who are similarly situ- ] asc tee sa 
motives might be easily discerned) said, || ated. Then there certainly ean be no laughing at || agen y 
Now she must burn, for the Boro Sahab \ each other. \ FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


(the great gentleman, meaning the English || “FE 2 SR pT | NO 76 north Srd street, betwee n Girards 
—e had sent his permission to burn; ||__ The Gleaner. Is edited by Miss (?) Ann Cooper!) Bank and Walnut St. Just received. — 
and then he began to anoint her. The son || Howells, at Wheeling, Virginia, and comes with its | ‘Tales of Passion, by the author of Gilbert 
refused the oil as his mother’s last blessing, | 8° "'*¢ am ee » nad device, emblematical | parle, in 2 vols 12mo. 

and firmly persisted that he would not set | we are sure of its fair conductor's sweetness and in- || “These Tales of Passion are the produc 


jdustry, safe and regularly to our possession.—| , . ° 
{Though a very small affair, it is conducted with || t#On of a vigorous writer, who has not only 

















fire to her, He wept—he screamed—the t only 
mother appeared in agony; but having this || considerable taste and jndgment. We hope her la-| taste to appreciate the beauties of inait 
fatal permission, she was bound to the dead || dyship is well patronized by the fair of her neigh-|| mate nature, but is also well acquai 


! borhood. It is certainly very gratifying to observe || with the secret operations of the buman 


| the increase of periodicals under the coutroul of per-!| heart, and knows well how to map its mazy 
jsons of correct principles and cultivated tastes.— labyrinths on its page.” 

The learned Dr. West, having married a ee ae — Res the ase of Sy columns | Recent Additions to the Library. 
lady by the name of Esperiene, who wan orb serie of eter on “Mader Bavention."| 4 Chronicle ofthe Conquest of Grama 
the: tall, being asked what he thought Of || self with becoming propriety, and in the following by Washington Irving, wanes ‘Shipp 
t married state, replied, that “by lonz || quotation evinces no small share of good sense: “If | traordinary Military Career of John Fi 
Experience he had found it a good thing to |} you wish for happiness at home or safety to the state || written by Himself, —Edge Hill, or the 
be married.” . —Educate your children.” A very sensible fellow.'' mily of the Fitzroyals, &c. &c. 


- 


body, and pressed down with two bam- 
boos.” 
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